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METALLIC 


PEN MAKER 





VICTORIA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 


Begs to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, 
that by a novel application of hi onrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has intro: 
duced a NEW stRixs of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, must ensure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name asa guarantee of quality ; they are put up in boxes 
containing one gross each, with label outside and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J.G. has introduced his 
WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable to 
the various kinds of Writing taught in School. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street, Birmingham; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 





WHO’S YOUR DOCTOR? 


MORISON’S PILLS. 


PREPARED ONLY AT THE 
BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
33, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 


And Sold Everywhere, 
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REV. JOHN ALDIS ON JAMAICA, 

Ar the Anniversary Meeting of the Baptist Missionary Society, held in Exeter 
Hall on Thursday, April 26th, the Rev. John Aldis said: “The only light in 
which I wish to view these sad transactions in Jamaica is in the light of the 
text, ‘ All things work together for good to those who love God, to those who 
are called according to his purpose.’ First, let us learn that if we devote our- 
selves to God’s work, though man for a time may shut the door, yet God will 
ultimately open it for us. I have been asked again and again how it happens 
that, when there are so many native Baptists in Morant Bay and the neigh- 
bourhood, who have from the first welcomed our missionaries and furnished a 
large number of converts, we have no stations in that particular region. I have 
looked into the matter, and find that two-and-thirty years ago our now sainted 
brother, Burton, went to Morant Bay, preached the Word, gathered a congrega- 
tion, and started the whole enterprise under the most hopeful and promising 
circumstances. Subsequent to the outbreak in 1832, he was arrested and thrown 
into prison. A lady of whom he had hired premises was also arrested and 
punished, and a gentleman passing by the name of Rector Cook was one of the 
most active of those who insisted that our brother should there and then depart. 
We have waited four-and-thirty years ; the sons of this gentleman and himself 
have recently appeared upon the stage; one was unhappily immolated ; the 
gentleman himself was indebted for his life to the care and supervision of a 
poor black man ; and now we are in circumstances most favourable and pro- 
mising, the brethren of different societies inviting us, promises of different 
kinds offering, and those in authority suggesting that we should undertake the 
work we are about to enter into. Another lesson is, that we should appreciate 
more highly than I fear we have done the immense preference of deep personal 
religion to intellectual culture. Men of culture have proclaimed that the whole 
negro population is but the development of the ape, and evidently sigh for the 
time when all the sons of Ham shall be reduced to a state of bondage. ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ These men have demonstrated to us that 
infidelity is essentially a tyrannical thing and a cruel thing, as far from rever- 
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ence of right as from love of mercy; and that it combines the iron hand and 
the brazen brow. But, on the other hand, they have also demonstrated that 
the only true source of humanity is personal religion; that if a man does not 
fear God he is not likely to regard man ; that if he learns to love God he will learn 
to love his brother also ; that if you would know the true doctrine concerning the 
Divine brotherhood, you must go to Him who expounded the true doctrine con- 
cerning the Divine Father; and that we must get into sympathy with Him who 
calls us friends; and then we shall be the friends of man, because we are the 
friends of God. (Cheers.) There is another lesson, which concerns our stand- 
ing in the general estimation of mere worldly and unbelieving men. The 
bitterest vituperations have been loud and long, denunciations have been very 
severe, frightful crimes have been laid at our door, and purposes and acts yet 
more frightful than our crimes. We are not surprised; this is an old and 
familiar experience. We will not render railing for railing ; we will not conflict 
with their passions and prejudices: but we will appeal to their understandings, 
their consciences, sooner or latter, to do us justice; if not finally, to Him who 
can exalt the humble and abase those that walk in pride. Another lesson we 
have to-learn is concerning our officers, and the worth we should attach to them. 
There has been one name most unmistakeably and remarkably prominent in 
connection with this business—the name of my honoured friend Dr. Underhill. 
(Loud cheering.) I think in these days one of the best means by which you 
can ascertain a man’s power is to ascertain the measure in which he is abused. 
Certainly we cannot contend that Dr. Underhill is the best-abused man in Europe, 
but decidedly he is the best-abused man in England. Well, we thank God that 
our eyes have been opened, and that we have been led to see more fully and more 
distinctly how much God has conferred upon us in the person of our secretary. 
We did honour and esteem him; we did accord to him our confidence and our 
love, but we did not know that he had been working so gravely, so wisely, and 
so successfully ; we did not know that he had manifested a heart so tender in 
its sympathy, and so tenacious in its purpose on behalf of our coloured brethren. 
We should not have known all this but for these circumstances, and now that 
we do know it, we thank God for him, and take courage in connection with our 
work ; and seeing that we have such a man to lead us in the way, we do him 
honour to-day in this Hall. (Applause.) Lastly, there is an appeal made by 
the whole of these transactions to our young friends. Remember, that neither 
wealth, nor learning, nor honour, nor ease, is the great goal of human life; that 
he is the richest who is the most generous; he is the wisest who is the most 
holy ; he is the noblest who can stoop the lowest, and yet not think that he is 
stooping ; and he is the most to be admired and loved who in every way is the 
most Christ-like. To have an open hand for the needy ; to have a sympathising 
heart for the wretched ; to speak a word for the oppressed, and the scorned, 
and the hated, when the hissing is universal and the maledictions are loud and 
deep ; to abide with the despised and outcast when there is nothing left on 
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earth to help and to comfort them ; still to be firm and brave through all changes, 
in spite of all opposition, and notwithstanding all difficulties, though a scornful 
scepticism, a flippant indifference, a world’s fashion and a world’s respectability 
may sweep in a resistless flood in another direction ;—it is for you, young men, 
to do this with a true and loving heart, and not by constraint. Do it so long 
as life shall last, and feel that you cannot die except holding this position and 
breathing this spirit; and if you do this we are victorious, God is honoured, 
Christianity is vindicated, and humanity is saved.” (Loud applause. ) 











COST OF ANTI-COLOUR PREJUDICE. n the part of those who yet cling to the old 
The exasperation of many who have lost | System; they are in consequence losing moral 
slave pro] sin ‘3 extrem 7] y tell us that | Credit—we might say there is at least in them 
) ] y negro was und rt ’ } t 1 1 Li l SS t reason. 
control they could treat hi W kindnes 2 i th l ( , a ss of 
and 1 8 Fi I 3 wit I lr but a lead 4 L t j I tal 
Bet tree to act tor mself, | The pro-slavery party declare that their 
them an ibsolute loathing and d intipatl to the necro as a freed-man is 
gust It is nots mph; th pecuniary loss tha inchangeable. They insist that two alterna 
o much v th 13 the change produced only are possible—either ‘ extermina- 
in their relations to the coloured man. There | tion” or compulsory labour The religiot 
something in his actual and manifest libera 1a] ‘ew York most favourable to speedy 
tion that is beyond endurance. Their dis- | po-construction in the South, is conpelled to 
pleasure is evinced in manifold act tility | 9 hat th t of the planters is one of 
towards the negro and in the vehement abuse | deadly hostility. The editor says: ** So much 
of all who rpose for his protect or help. | of the war spirit still prevails, that the people 
We fear that reasoning, however calm and | cannot send union men to Congress. We have 


forcible, will be altogether lost to men in the | heen willing to trust the South, and to aid in 





frenzied condition of the ex-slave der. The/}} iilding up her waste places, and to restore 
stronger the facts against his cause the| the harmony of the republic with the least 
more he will feel embittered. Coolness t le delay 
those who are consumed with passion ofte: “But we are pained by the necessity of saying 
increases its intensity. There is no help for! that th ‘ormation we get from the South 
it however; we must at the risk of fiercer| does not encourage us to labour in this direc- 
provocation submit a few items of loss for | tio Particularly is the intelligence un- 
th ! us consideration in calmer moments. favourab! n reral to the isters of the 
W e of opinion that they have suffered | South A pastor in one of the Southern 
very largely from the blinding effects of ant Stat wT , llow 
negro prejudice. **Tt is a fact that t Listers of the Gos- 
Rs There has been a ious loss fr nt pel in he So th, who have ren rally re- 
of fore-thought. turned to t r parishes, are almost without 


Their hatred to emancipation prevented | exception bitterly opposed to the Government, 
them from seeing that it was inevitable. The} and are exerting all their influence against 
«‘corner-stone” philosophy of Mr. Stephens | loyalty and re-construction. It is the opinion 
has proved to be sheer madness. All the pre- | of candid loyal men, that they are exerting a 
dictions of the leaders of the Southern con- | stronger influence in that direction than any 

: . . 


federacy have been strangely falsified and | other class of men in the South, 





their calculations are now seen to be utterly ‘*These ministers teach their people not to 
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at fault. There is no evidence at the same} listen to any propositions for aid in supplying 
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time of any disposition to correct their errors} the destitute: or organizing and furnishing 
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Sunday schools, unless these funds be put into } The meanness, cruelty and injustice shown 
the hands of true Southern men, for their} on the part of a great nation to a weakerrace 


own support or to advance their principles. 
‘**A christian gentleman, who has recently 
visited every town in nine counties in this 
State, on business, and made this a special 
subject of enquiry, says it was the testimony 
of the best men everywhere that no Northern 
missionary or Sunday school agent would be 
safe from personal violence. The spirit, is 
bitter, and, so far as I can see, grows worse.” 
In Jamaica the same spirit has led the anti- 
negro merchants to refuse from the coloured 


people the products of their industry, and to 





throw obstacles in the way of exportation. 


Outside this circle of prejudiced cultivators 
and traders, who does not see that their course 


must be su 

a. Fi loss 0, imity is attributable t 
the same caus 

Under t ave code, killing a necro was 
no murder. The punishment for crime com- 
mitted by slaves was death, and for this rea- 
in t condition of slavery he al- 
read | everything besides. He could 
not | l, for he had nomoney. Imprison- 
ment was rather a relief than otherwise. 


Flogging was only an incident in his normal 
ate. Death was the only penalty therefore 
that could be devised. We have seen with 
what zest the Jamaica troopers hunted down 
the negroes It is not to be supposed that 
but for the pr j idice that sears the conscience 
the atrocities that followed the proclamation 


of martial law would have been committed. 


1. The loss incurred from the influence of 
prejudice ¢ st persons of ¢ lour is 
videly pr und will 4 upidly inerease 


The inter-dependence of civilized communi- 
ties is so complete that derangement of order 
in one part of the system is sooner or later 
felt in every part. The interruption of com- 
merce—the depreciation of the price of com- 
modities or the increase of their value—the 
suspension of labour—the expenses of war, or 
of commissions of enquiry—affect all classes, 


and should be reckoned in the account. 


5. The heaviest loss, and most grievous and 


irreparable, is the loss of true national 


| toiling to produce its wealth cannot fail to 
| lower its prestige. What rendered Spain so 
infamous and ultimately so despised in the 
New World ? 


Tt is not then a harmless thmg, however 


common, to indulge a haughty, contemptuous 
and oppressive spirit toward the coloured 
races. 

We are anxious that the friends of the freed- 


man should look most carefully into this 


matter. Mr. Steinthal writes: *‘ There has 


never been a time when the sentiment of 


England in favour of justice was dead; but 


unless an intelligent knowledge of facts be 


combined with that sentiment, it produces 


, gpa odie action, unless the religious 


i 


indignation which the Jamaica massacres have 


evoked be directed to a proper channel, and 


men and women are taught to watch the 


course of events in the colonies with more 


interest than they have done, I very much fear 


that the long-seated prejudices of race and 


colour will be allowed to prevail over justice 


again.” ... The self-same spirit which 


has led to the disgraceful scenes in Jamaica 


inspires the English residents in the East 


Indies and in other colonies with feelings 


against the nations which are not only 


unchristian, but inhuman; and until a more 





rious principle is made to rule, our govern- 


ment will be constantly antagonistic to human 


progress and to the recognition of the rights of 


” 
man as man, 


ill further to en- 


Mr. Steinthal urges us st 
large the basis of our Society. He is not 
aware how many philanthropic and earnest 
men, form rly with us, veheme ntly oppose 
the course we have taken in admitting the 
British freed-men to a share of our sympathy 
It isa most unaccountable fact that 


and help. 


the same men who have devoted years of 


effort and contribution for the abolition of 


slavery throughout the world are displeased 
with us because we seek to afford aid and 
encouragement to those who are concerned to 
make abolition a real step to well-regulated 
freedom. We only apply their own principle 
to the altered work of the times. We are 


under cogent necessity to give a reason for the 
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line of conduct we have felt it an imperative 
d ity to pursue. 

We are convinced that the ‘‘ exclusive” 
system will not fully meet the necessities of 
the coloured people. ‘Take for illustration the 
case of the freed-men in Canada. They are 
about 100,000 innumber. Thousands of liber- 
uted negroes (parts of the families of the former 
) are flocking to the settlements 
in British America. Itis true their destitu- 
ion is not like that of the freed-men in the 
United States. At the beginning of their settle- 
ments the fugitives were ignorant, unapt, 
and prone to irregularity and discontent, but 


now there is marked and most gratifying 


change. Buxton Settlement may be compared 
with a settlement of Europeans in British 
Am ». The work of cultivation is steadily 


advancing, the negroes have erected for them 





selves ¢ ywrtable dwellings, with schools and 
pla f worship, they manage their civil and 
‘ astical affairs with order and intelligence 
; ‘ . y } °c f ll wh | 1 
that commands t respect of all who know 
them. They add in consequence to the 
strength of the country; at present there is a 
} ' ‘ he =o f +] 

heavy rain upon them from the influx of th 
freed-men from the South Timely help for 
ed ul nh W ld be an it ilculable benefit 





They have sent Mr. JonEs, one of their number, 


and to 





to this country, to represent their 
advocate the cause of their race. Teachers 
may be trained in Canada in a state of society 


more settled tl 


an that of the Southern States 


A good w rk may be accomplished n Jamaica. 
We must however respectfully and yet most 
earnestly warn our friends that no m ly 
** spasmod or temporary effort will raise 
the freed-men to the condition they should 
occupy for their own welfare and for the ad- 





vancement of civilization. If, f 
meet the present distress in the Southern 
States, a large donation is given that will pro- 
vide a teacher and pay the rent of the school 
house, a year hence by some local adverse 
cause the school without help may be broken 
up and the teacher be compelled to return. 
In Jamaica a short-lived effort is sure to be 
disappointing. Our aim must be to gain the 
confidence and the concurrence of the coloured 
people for their own good, and by teachers 


most adapted wherever they can be found. 
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The state of things is such that a force stronger 

| than that of policemen or soldiers will be re- 
quired—the might of judicious persistent 
christian kindness. 

** Plainly,” says Dr. Hopkins,“ there are two 
methods by which men can be controlled 
The one is by fear. This has been adopted 
by most governments hitherto. By appealing 
to their immediate and supposed interests, 
the rulers have attached to themselves in the 
form of standing armies, a portion of their 
subjects, and these they have employed to 
keep the remainder in fear. But where fear, 
and interest, are the highest motives known, 
the action of the government can have no 
tendency to elevate the people. Fear is a 
principle which man has in common with the 
brutes; but if man is to be governed as man, 
it must be by an appeal to his distinctive na- 
ture, to those faculties which make him man. 
Hence the second method of controlling 


ting in 





men, is through their affections 
subordination to their rational and moral 
nature. Fear is a force that presses from 
without, and in this respect finds no aualogy 
in any of those agencies by which nature 
builds up her beautiful and organized struc- 
tures, or carries on her grand operations. It 
is attraction, that forms the crystal, that keeps 
in its place every particle of the body, and 
that holds the orbs of heaven in their appointed 


path. But affection is t attraction of the 


moral world, and if any vernment is ever 
to move on with the mon) und b auty of 
the planetary system, it mus » by a central 
force drawing the affections of the people to 


itself, and holding every man in a bright path 


of patriotism from which he would not wil- 





a scape.” 


We must apply this law of attraction in 


ling 


Jamaica. We shall then have 450,000 British 


patriots, or, better still, ed ted christian 
people, instead of desperate and nated 
incendiaries. Once more w < enlightened 


and steady help for this grand and benevolent 
object.—W. 


Frienvs to freedon 1 Holland are making 
efforts on behalf of the coloured people in Sa- 
rinam. We learn that these exertions have the 


sanction of the Queen of the Netherlands. 





Gf orrespondence, 

THE PROPOSED INSTRUCTION OF THE 
800,000 CHILDREN OF THE POOR 
FREED-MEN OF AMERICA. 

Mr. River is quite intent on stirring up the 
We can rely on his persis- 
He sends the follow- 


Sunday Schools. 
tent zeal and kindness. 
ing communication :— 


“The spontaneous practical sympathy which |... . ‘ ; 
The spontaneous practical sympathy ch) pily, in the order of a righteous providence, 


has of late been called forth in this and other 
countries, in favour of the poor Freed-men of 
America and their numerous children is at 
once remarkable and gratifying. It presents 
an additional happy exhibition of the philan- 
Verily 


it cometh from above, and is in harmony with 


thropy which characterises the age. 


the spirit and example of Him, who, when on 
earth, ‘went about doing good,’ and left on 
record for instruction and imitation the beauti- 
ful narrative of the large-hearted individual, 
who on going down to Jericho, met with a 
fellow-creature, who had fallen among thieves 
He at 


once lifted him up, supplied oil and wine, then 


and who had robbed and bruised him. 


placed him on his ass, took him to a khan, or 
inn, and provided for his entertainment. 

** Now the negro is ‘a man and a brother.’ 
He too has fallen among thieves, who have 
stolen his very person, then impoverished and 
maltreated him, and at length left him with 
his numerous and helpless offspring to 
perish. Well, he has come in our path, so to 
speak, and we are providentially called to 
lift him wp, and supply to some extent his 
more immediate wants, in the shape of food, 
raiment and shelter. 

‘Those poor peeled suffering people have 
thus been partially relieved, and many of them 
put in the way of helping themselves by 
honest industry, for they are willing to work, 
thank God—and we hope that ere long the 
great bulk of them will be similarly circum- 
But let us not think the work is 
done, and our duty fully discharged. 


stanced. 
Those 
poor people have not only been oppressed, 
and impoverished, but imbruted. They have 
been down-trodden both physically and men- 
tally. 
been alike to a great extent denied them, and 


Secular and religious instruction have 
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we must essay to give them a lift in schooling, 
in morals, in mental and religious culture. 
They desire it too, and are able to appreciate 
the same. 

**And then, there are their numerous off- 


| spring—their eight hundred thousand helpless 


children. What scope for laudable energy on 
our part, in their enlightenment and elevation, 
under the blessing of God, does the case 
present, and moreover—demand! And hap- 
agents, teachers of the very type required, are 
ready, are springing up onall hands, and with 
our genial countenance and christian liber- 
ality, what a vast salutary work may be 
accomplished ! 

‘*We are here speaking more particularly of 
the families of those despised and afflicted 
and outraged people: and may we not call 
on the children of Great Britain to help them ? 
Let us seek by all kindly and fitting means to 


inspire them with a lively sense of their own 


advantages and manifold blessings, and warm- 
ly appeal to their gratitude and gencrosity, 


in lending a willing, helping hand to their 
little cousins across the broad Atlantic amid 
their great distress and destitution, their igno- 
rance, and want ofinstruction. We know how 
British children—and more particularly those 
in our Sunday schools—cheerfuliy came out 
as moved by the example and counsels of their 
commendable teachers on various previcus 
occasions, say in helping to supply the poor 


children in Ireland with bibles, in building 
once and again a missionary ship, and in 
relieving the late starving thousands of Lanca- 
shire people; and if promptly and kindly 


appealed to they will right readily come out 


again in favour of schooling the myriads of 


little freed. people. 
‘The writer has already made the attempt, 


though on a small scale, and not without suc- 


cess, and he purposes in the next number of 


this journal to supply particulars thereof, and 
also submit some such suggestions as may more 
fully discover the feasibility and probable pro- 
ductiveness of the proposed juvenile measure. 

** Sunday Schools it is justly admitted, on all 
hands, form a power for good in the land, and 
that power, so far, we hold, is only partially 


developed. The united contributions of the 
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. * “.* . * , 
three millions of British Sunday scholars, in| the confidence and favour of all persons 
addition to the thousands of the children of abroad, who are interested in the welfare of 


our households and congregations that are not | these freed-people, whose present wants are 
2 es 
Sunday scholars—are capable in the aggre- 
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pressing, but whose future is so promising. 
r » ror yr" ; . 23 > > > n . . . 
gate of rendering no inconsiderable help to They are a nation to be elevated by christian 


our various christian benevolencies. The fact influence, and are most enthusiastic in wel 


itself, of the exercise of their early philan- 
thropy, is admirably calculated to inspire 
them with a spirit of christian liberality which, | 
under the blessing of God, shall give shape 
and character to their efforts and influence in 
after-life in relation to the religious enterprises | 
of the day. *“*T am, yours truly, 

**. RIpiey. 


‘** Burswell House, April 11th, 1866.” 


American Missionary Association, 
No. 61, John St., New York, 
March 5th, 1866. 


The Executive Committee of the American | 


Missionary Association hereby commissions 
Rev. W. Patton, D.D., as a delegate to the 
anniversary meetings to be held in London 
in May; to the meetings of the General 
Assemblies in Scotland; and to all benevolent 
societies on the continent of Europe; for the 
purpose of presenting to them the great work 
of the Association among the Freed-men of 
America, and to offer to philanthropic and 
christian people, wherever he may go, the 
opportunity of reaching with clothing, educa- 
tion and the gospel of Christ, this long 
neglected and much abused, but now free 
race. 

The Committee takes pleasure in commend- 
ing him to the full confidence and fraternal 
regards of all who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
and the cause of his suffering poor. 

(Signed) Edward N. Kirk, President. 
George Whipple, 


M. E. Strieby, Secretaries. 





War Department, 

Bureau of Refugees, Freed-men and Abandoned 

Lands, Washington, 
April 13th, 1866. 
The Rev. W. W. Patton, D.D., of Chicago, 
U.S.A., visits Great Britain and the Continent, 
as the representative of the American Mission- 
ary Association in its work among the Freed- 
men. I take pleasure in commending Dr. 


Patton and the Association he represents, to 


coming the means of such elevation. 


The American Missionary Association is the 


oldest of the organizations now engaged for 
the Freed-men, is a national society, evange- 
lized yet unsectarian in its character, and 
jenjoys most fully the confidence of this 
| Bureau. 


(Signed) Respectfully, 
O. O. Howard, 


Major General, Commissioner. 





Washington, D.C., 

April 5th, 1866. 

The undersigned members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, learning that Rev. Wm. 
W. Patton, D.D., of Chicago, Ill, is about to 
visit Europe to secure aid for the physical, 
intellectual and moral improvement of the 
Freed-men of this country, take pleasure in 
commending him and his cause to the friends 
Dr. Patton has 
been widely and favourably known in this 


of humanity and religion. 


country as an early and devoted friend of the 
slave, an Officer of the Sanitary Commission 
during the war, and a Pastor for many years 
in one of our principal cities. 

Lyman Trumbull. Schuyler Colfax. 
W. P. Fessenden. 
Lee Moulton. 
J. B. Grinnell. 
James A. Garfield. 


Henry Wilson. 


Charles Sumner. 
L. F. S. Foster. 
John Wentworth. 
Richard Yates. 
J. F. Farnsworth. 


Our readers will notice among these names 
the President of the U.S. Senate, and Acting 
Vice-President of the U.S. (Mr. Foster,) the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives (Mr. 
Colfax,) the Chairman of the Judiciary Com. 
mittee of the Senate, and framer of the “‘ Civil 
Rights Bill” (Mr. Trumbull,) the late Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (Mr. Fessenden) the world 
known statesman, orator and philanthropist 
Mr. Summer, and his honoured colleague in 
the Senate from Massachusetts, Mr. Wilson. 














































NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We musé refer Mrs. Craft to the Frerp-Man 
for April, page 223. 

OC. R. H. asks—‘‘ Has it not occurred to you 
that the thousand houses which have been 
wantonly destroyed should be replaced by 
the government?” The people of Jamaica 
will find the expenses of the rebellion and 
commission heavier than they can bear. 
They have neither the power nor the dis- 
position to care for their outcasts. The 
Government at home are not likely to in- 
terpose for their relief—in the mean time 
the people lapse into barbarism, being 
driven into the woods for shelter. Some 
forty shillings probably would be sufficient 
to stimulate a houseless family to erect the 
sort of habitation that for the present they 
require. The British and Foreign Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society have already sent relief 
to fifty widows. The pro-slavery planters 
rather reserve their contributions for a 
testimonial to Governor Eyre. 

ALL orders and enquiries concerning Adver- 














tisements, or other business connected with 
this Magazine, are to be addressed to 
Ariss ANDREWS, 7, Duke St., Bloomsbury. 


4 y 
Che HFreed-Man. 
JUNE, 1866. 
*¢T have observed with satisfaction that the 
United States, after terminating successfully 
the severe struggle in which they were so long | 
engaged, are wisely repairing the ravages of | 
civil war. The abolition of slavery is an| 
event calling forth the cordial sympathies and 
congratulations of this country, which has 
always been foremost in showing its abhorence 
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of an institution repugnant to every feeling of 
justice and humanity.—QuEEN VicToRIA. 








THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 
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and submitted to President Johnson for 
his assent, when, to the surprise of 
the world, it received his veto. 


The 
friends of the coloured free people: felt 
aggrieved and indignant at the refusal 


of the President to place his imprimatur 
on this act of the legislature, inasmuch 


as a draft of the bill had been submitted 
to the President before its introduction, 
to which at the time he took no excep- 
tion. That the President had a legal 
right to veto the bill, no person denies, 
but he could not do so after he had 
given, as was supposed, his general 
approval to its introduction without being 
charged with double-dealing. If Mr. 
Johnson had given the explanation 
which he has given since the bill has 
been passed a second time in the Senate 
by a vote of 33 to 15, and in the House 
of Representatives by one of 122 to 12, 
that he wished so important a statute 
simply to receive a second and more 
eareful revision by the legislature, the 
very grave suspicion that was raised 
against his integrity, might have been 
avoided, Such an explanation, how- 
ever, from his lips, after his boisterous 
menace against Mr. Sumner and others 
—well-known patriots and friends of 
freedom —comes too late, and only 
serves to change our condemnation of 
his conduct into unmitigated contempt. 
The real issue between Congress and 
Mr. Johnson is very simple. The 
President believes that the Government 
of the United States is a Government 
of white men, and exists for white men 







As many persons are in uncertainty|alone. Congress believes that it is a 
as to the exact intent and nature of|Government of citizens without refer- 
this bill, a short explanation may be|ence to the colour of its citizens. Mr. 
useful. The Civil Rights Bill was|Sumner has all along asserted that the 
passed by Congress in the usual way|law needed no alteration — that the 
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constitution embraced all citizens — 
that the decision in the Dred Scot 
case, which decided that a black man 
though free had no rights which a white 
man was bound to respect—was an in- 
famous violation of the constitution of 
the United States. The Civil Rights 
Bill then gives no new Article to the 
constitution, but like our own Great 
Charta, and the twenty-ninth chapter 
of it in particular, declares in relation 
to the freedom of the citizen and the 
protection of that freedom, only the fun- 
damental law of the State. 
tatively strikes out colour as an integer 


It authori- 
in the great political sum. It is an 
assertion of the triumph of freedom 
against the cruel ravening demon of 
It the 
principles of citizenship from that de- 


slavery. reserves essential 


struction to which Mr. Johnson seemed 
It 


tells in unmistakeable terms that the 


to be willing to surrender them. 


war having terminated in the defeat of 
the Southern oligarchs, an era of justice 
—justice for all—equality before the 
tribunals alike for white and black, is 


to dawn upon those fair and promising | 


Southern lands. 

And what is this terrible declaratory 
enactment, which some of our country- 
men who have never seen it or read 
it suppose to be intended as a means 
to fling those who were formerly slaves 
offensively before the faces of their 
quondam masters? We will give, not 
in our language but in the words of the 
statute, the first section, and then it 
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in the United States, and not subject to any 
foreign power, excluding Indians not taxed, 
are hereby declared to be citizens of the 
United States; and such citizens of every 
race and colour, without regard to any pre- 
vious condition of slavery or involuntary 
service, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall have the same right in every 
State and Territory to make and enforce con- 
tracts, to sue, to be sued, be parties and give 
evidence, to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, 
hold and convey real and personal property ; 


and to full and equal benefit of all laws and 


proceedings for the security of person and 
property as is enjoyed by white citizens; and 
shall be subject to like punishments, pains, 
and penalties, and to none other, any law, 
statute, ordinance, regulation, or custom to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 


And this is the method the Sumners, 
the Wilsons, the Stevens of the United 
States have resolved to employ to con- 
solidate their nation and to conserve 
liberty—a method which at once tells 
us that these men at least are well- 
read in the laws of their ancestors, and 
that they have determined to crown the 
triumph of the arms of the nation in 
the field by the greater triumph of law 
and justice in the forum. 

A writer of an article full of confu- 
and falsehood «¢ Blackwood’s 


sion in 


| Magazine” — falsehood rendered the 


more odious because the writer pro- 


|fesses to know—a profession we very 


much doubt—from personal experience 
something of the negro about whom he 


ventures to write—proposes in cold 


blood as a remedy for the negro diffi- 
culty one of two things. First—let 


will be manifest what it is, and what! not our readers be startled-——~Exrrermi- 


an outrage Mr. Johnson endeavoured 
to perpetrate upon freedom by 
presidential veto. 


‘* Be it enacted, §c., That all persons born | 


: | NATION, or, secondly, to reduce them to 
his | constrained labour, or in plain English 
| the reintroduction of SuavEry. 


Is the 
writer serious, or does he pen his fool- 
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ish sentences to please a clique that 
has aimed to involve us with our own 


We have | 


The | 


world moves on, and it will neither tole- | 


kin, across the western wave. 
no word for these ribald scribes. 


rate Extermination nor endure Slavery. | 
Twenty years with black people in and | 
out of slavery enable us to affirm what| 
this writer does not know—that the negro 
is faithful, industrious and religious. 
God knows this is more than we can 
say for the whites, whether the mean-| 
whites or the would-be oligarchs of the 
South. 
time, that it is not the “irrepressible 
nigger” that makes the difficulty in the | 


We repeat for the hundredth 


South, but the impracticable, ignorant 
and oppressive white man. To those 


who aim at a solution of the negro| 


question we say: in your calculations 
assume that the negro is not idle, and 
that he is influenced by the same mo- 
tives that avail with ourselves. 


— _ | 
At a Committee Meeting of the British and 
Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Society held April 29, 
1866, it was moved by J. H. Estcourt, Esq., 
seconded by J. M. Ludlow, Esq., and resolved 
That the of the 


Society and the unity of the cause which it 


unanimously : character 
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Dorcuester.—On May 10th a meeting in 
aid of the British and Foreign Freed-Men’s 
Aid Society was held in the beautiful Town 
Hall in the above place. The Rev. Mr. Mer- 
riman presided, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. W. H. Jones, a coloured 
minister from Canada, and by Dr. Fred. Tom- 
kins, who attended as a deputation from the 
Society. A large namber of volunteers 
attended, and considerable interest was mani- 
fested. On the following Sabbath the Rev. 


W. H. Jones preached three times in the 
| Wesleyan Chapel to large congregations, and 


The Society 
is under obligations to the Rev. Joseph Fox, 
B.A., Rev. Mr. Merriman, Mr. Devenish, and 
other ministers and friends. 


lectured on the following day. 


Wimporne.—On Friday, May the llth, a 
large meeting assembled in the New Hall, 
Wimborne, to listen to addresses delivered by 
Dr. Fred Tomkins, Barrister-at-law, and the 
Rev. W. 
British and Foreign Freed-men’s Aid Society. 


H. Jones, a deputation from the 


Rev. Carr Glyn, Rector of Wichhampton, 
presided, and after prayer by the Rev. John 
Keynes, delivered an earnest and able speech. 


| Dr. Tomkins advocated at length the claims of 


the Freed coloured people, and was followed 
The 
meeting was large, and expressed the deepest 
The thanks of the 
Committee are presented to the excellent cler- 


by Mr Jones, who was warmly received. 
interest in the Society. 


gyman who presided, and also to the Rev. J. 
Keynes, who kindly acted as local secretary. 


represents being now so well understood that | 


it is no longer necessary to adhere to the 
restriction requiring the specific appropria- 


tions of donations, it will be understood that | 
unless specially designated for particular | 


objects they will be regarded as given to the 
general purposes of the Society. 


Frienps of the freed-coloured people re- | 
siding in any locality, who may desire, or be | 


willing, to receive deputations for Public Meet- 
ings or Lectures, or Clergy of the Establish- 


ment, or Ministers of Dissenting Churches, | 


who may be willing to receive delegates to 
advocate on behalf of the British and Foreign 
Freed-Men’s Aid Society, will kindly address 
the Rev. John Waddington, D.D., 102, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Ho_srook writes us from 
Edinburgh that the United 
|Churches assembled in Synod, have deter- 


Presbyterian 


mined to make congregational collections for 


the Freed-men.- This is good. The Congre- 


gationalists, some time since, came to the same 


resolution at Bristol, and already more than 
Three Thousand pounds have been sent from 
|this source to aid the new-born sons and 
| daughters of freedom in the West. 


THe Rev. Serta Martin and the Rev. Dr. 
Patton, of Chicago, have arrived in this coun- 
jtry. Their object is to present the claims of 
the freed people of America especially to the 
Continent of Europe. We wish them the best 
| possible success. 


| 
' 
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BRITISIE AND FOREIGN FREED-MEN’S 
AID SOCIETY. 

MEETING AT WEYMOUTH. 


A public meeting in behalf of this Society was 


held at the Royal Hotel Assembly-room, on 
Wednesday evening, May 2nd. The Chair 
was taken by Rev. T. A. Greaves, the Rector. 
The attendance was highly respectable. The 
proceedings commenced with a hymn and 
prayer, offered by the Rev. J. Beveri lee, of 
Portland. 

Tue CHarrman then said:—My knowledge 
of the work of the Freed-Men’s Aid Society, 

id also of the field of its labour, is so exceed- 
ingly small, that it would be improper in m 





to occupy the time of this meeting with any 
remarks upon that subj We can all un- 
derstand and feel, however, that there must 
be a great need for the work of such a society 


as this. A lar 


territory we are 


portion of the American 


aware at this time is in astate 


of trar From the experiences we have 
had of emancipation in our own West Indian 
colonies, we can judge that, even in circum- 
stances of peace, transition from a state of 
bonds to e of liberty cannot take place 
without much confusion and present suffering ; 


but that confusion and present sufft 


rng must 


of course be infinitely increased, when such a 


l 


change takes place, as has taken place in 


America » midst of a tremendous conflict 





when that emancipation of slaves over which 


[ am sure we are all rejoicing, is the result of 


one of the most fearful baptisms of blood 
through which any nation has ever been called 


on to pass. So far asl am aware, this society 
does not at all, I believe, enter into political 
questions. We know that the political aspect 
of this matter is at the present moment one of 
extreme difficulty. On the one hand there is 
the extreme Radical party in America, who 
would wish not only the emancipation of the 
slave, but would desire to raise him to more 
than equality, and to thrust the old servant 
in the face of his old master, not only as his 
equal, but as his superior. On the other hand 
there are others who would reduce emancipa- 
tion within the very narrowest possible limits ; 
but we in this country have nothing to do with 
this question of policy. Our business is to 


realise, as I trust we all do, that God has made 
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all people and nations of one blood, and has 
redeemed them with one and the same precious 
blood of His dear Son. 
the emancipation and elevation of this branch 


We should rejoice in 


of the human family, inasmuch as we know 
tha¥, in the great distress of this country 
during the cotton famine, the United States of 
America did manifest much sympathy, and 
did send much substantial help to England, so 
that now in return we have an opportunity of 
which we ought to avail ourselves, by mani- 
festing the same Christian sympathy, and 
sending the same liberal and substantial aid. 
[ therefore feel we may in this work, not only 
supply the wants of large numbers of our 
fellow creatures, who are, for the present at 
least, exposed to much poverty, privation, and 
lifficulty—that we may not only, in fact, per- 

form the duties of Christian philanthropy, 
but we may also be the means of drawing more 
closely those bonds of sympathy and real love 
which ought to unite together the branches of 
the great Anglo-Saxon family, upon the unity, 
sympathy, concord, and affection of which the 
happiness, civilization, and Christianity of the 
whole world so much depend. 
Dr. ' 


spoke, and prefaced his address with a history 


(Applause) 

l'omKINs, the society’s deputation, next 
of the origin of the society. It was estab- 
lished, he said, in 1863, and its object was in 
no sense political; it was of a philanthropic 
character; it was religious, but not denomin- 
Since the 


ational. society commenced there 


had been raised about £80,000, but that was 
small compared with the unsolicited help 
which the Americans raised for this country 
in its time of national distress. It seemed to 
him that those people who sent England at 
least a quarter of a million for our Lanca- 
shire distress, and our Irish famine, and who 
had furnished such a philanthropist as Mr. 
Peabody, had certainly, at least, a moral claim 
upon us. The Americans themselves were by 
no means slow to acknowledge the help al- 
ready sent by England. By the last report 
of one society it appeared that about 200,000 
coloured men and women had been taught to 
read and write, and had been instructed in 
various elementary processes. Out of that 
200,000, about 50,000 had been educated by 


He had 
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lately visited the Southern States, and at- 
tended some of the schools, where he examined 
many of the classes, and was filled with won- 
der and astonishment. These poor people, 
so long denied education and the reading of 
God’s word, came to their instruction with a 
freshness and eagerness that was truly as- 
tonishing. He was surprised at the accuracy 


many meetings, and prayed for the overthrow 
of slavery. It was often suggested that the 
blacks should strike a blow for themselves, if 
they desired to be free. But the blacks did 
not do so. They pointed to God’s an- 
cient people, who waited patiently till He 
sent Moses to be their deliverer, and in God’s 


own time He sent deliverance to the negroes, 











with which they repeated passages from al- | who were now free. He thanked God for 
most every part of the Bible. raising up the good and great Abraham Lin- 
coln to cut down the tree of slavery. Two 
to the negro character, and mental capacity. hundred thousand negroes, brave and faithful 
He denied that their only capacity was for | men, were employed in the Northern armies, 
hard work; the negro’s proper condition was 
just that. in which their ability, or God’s 
providence, placed them. He wished to men- 
tion one or two circumstances 


He criticised | 





an article in the Times, which was disparaging 


i 

and General Lee demanded and received every 
| white man capable of bearing arms in the 
eee States, so that the negroes were 
numerically strong enough to massacre all the 
the negro was not inferior to ourselves. He | women and children left unprotected. The 
had been one of the inspectors of education | negro might have said ‘‘ Now we have got 
in our American provinces, and 


five black men under his training. 


to show that 


you; you took advantage of our ignorance and 


had had | 
One of | weakness, now we will be revenged; we will 


these was one of the most accomplished men | massacre you and hold the reins ourselves.” 


he had ever seen. His best student at Dalhon- | But there was no instance of such cruelty, for 
sie College was a black man, who had greater | the negro put his trust in God. If the negro 
ability in mathematics than any other per- | were placed in the same position as the white 























son in the province. He believed that God 
was about to work a great change by means 
of these people. The negroes had sympathies 
of the deepest character. In conclusion he 
observed, now that the negro’s yoke was bro- 
ken, it was the object of the society to send 
him help, and especially that blessed Word 
upon which all our hopes are based. He 
mentioned that the English steamers carried 
all the society’s parcels free of expense to 
America, and the United States Government 
remitted all duties on whatever was sent to 
the negroes. They had carried on this work 
at a nominal expense for the last three years. 
The work they were engaged in would have 
an important effect on the world’sfuture. He 
urged on the meeting to give their assistance, 
and was certain they would not regret any- 
thing they did on behalf of the society. 

The Rev. Mr. Jongs, a coloured minister, 
from Canada, then spoke. He stated that he 
was born free, but nevertheless he felt an 
interest in his race. He begged to endorse all 
that had been said by his friend, Dr. Tomkins. 


The free negroes in America were about half 


a million, and previous to the war they had 





}man he would make the same progress. 


| 


The 


free negroes of the North had 11 annual con- 





| gresses, 561 preachers, 200,000 members of 
oe congregations, and 1,000 churches and 
| had been sending missionaries to the Southern 
| States. He referred to the Buxton Settlement, 


where 


chapels; and since the war terminated they 


100 
had 
| not been a single case of drunkenness among 


the negroes owned from 25 t 


jacres each, and during nine years there 


) 


them. The negro did not expect they would 


| : 
}send money and clothes continually; he only 


wished to be helped while he was learning to 





walk in the way of freedom ; and if he hap- 
|pened to fall he did not wish him to be 


| allowed to lie unaided. 


fact was he would not work for a master when 
| he could work for himself. They wished to 
| teach the black to bear no feelings of revenge, 
jand they He trusted 
| those who gave would do so in the name of 
|God. He hoped they would have cause to 
rejoice for the assistance they afforded to these 
people, and that God would bless and sanctify 
the means employed to elevate the negroes. 


It was said the negro 


would not work without a master; but the 





were succeeding. 
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The Rev. R. 8S. Asnton said he did not 
intend to make a speech in connection with 
the interesting movement before the meeeting. 
the 
effort put forth by the British and Foreign 


He believed all would understand that 


Freed-men’s Aid Society was of a temporary 
character. How long it might be necessary 
to continue it on behalf of the freedmen of the 
United States remained to be seen. It was 


a temporary effort intended to help the negro 


freed-men to obtain that position in the States 
which would render them independent of as- | 
sistance from abroad. It was necessary to | 
remember this, because some persons might 
go away with the idea that the society was 
established with the purpose of continuing it 
for many years. He trusted however that, in 


consequence of the efforts set on foot here, 


| and usefulness, as any other race. 





and especially in the United States, it would 


be very soon unnecessary to continue their field 


With 


the objections sometimes raised as to helping 


of philanthropic labour. reference to | 
the negro, that he would not help himself, he 
thought they had been fully answered in the 
remarks made by Dr. Tomkins, and more 
especially by the excellent speech of the Rev. 
Mr. 


speak with g 


Jones, who, being a black man, could 
reater authority even than Dr. 
Tomkins himself. Such remarks as those of 
Mr. Jones were sufficient to assure us that the 


negroes were disposed to work if only they had 


the chance. He had not risen to support 
what had been said, but to propose a resolu- 
tion which he felt sure would meet with a 


cordial response—it was a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman. (Applause.) He had long 
wished that this society should have a hearing 
in Weymouth, and he felt personally thankful 
to Mr, Greaves for having presided over the 
meeting, which he hoped would be followed 
by some further effort, and that something 
would be done for the purpose of sending help 
to the freed-men of the United States. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr. TomKINs seconded the resolution, and 
observed that the society was under great 
obligations to the clergy. 

The motion was then’ put and carried with 
applause. 

The CuarRMAN, in response, said—I feel I 


deserve no thanks whatever for any assistance 





I can render to a work on which I believe the 
sanction of God rests. I wish, however, to 
The first is, that 
although Dr. Tomkins has wisely abstained 
from alluding to it, there is one important 
field opening elsewhere for such a work as 
this society takes up. 


make one or two remarks. 


I believe it wise and 
judicious, before the report of the Commission 
as to the unhappy state of Jamaica is published, 
to observe a reticence on that subject. I have 


no doubt, however, there will be in Jamaica 


| a wide and speedy opening for the labour of 


such a society as this. Another remark I have 
to make is, that I feel as strongly as any of 
my friends who have gone before me, the 
capability of the negro, and his power of being 
elevated to as high a position of intelligence 
But, even 
if it were not so—even if it could be shown 


that the negro race was prostrate, and that 


| their mental energies were in so low a state 


that they almost rejected the freedom offered 
to them ; that they were so completely borne 
and trodden down by long years of servitude, 
that at the present moment apparently they 
were unfit to stretch out the hand to receive 
the boon of liberty that is proffered them—even 
in that case I think it would be no proof that 
they were incapable of the highest elevation 
and cultivation. The mightiest nation that 
ever appeared on the platform of the world’s 
history were once not slaves only, but degra- 
ded slaves, sunk to a far lower level than the 
negroes of America. They were brought so 
low that, when liberty was offered them, they 
seemed to reject the offer. You remember 
that when God sent liberty to his enslaved 
people in Egypt we are told that they heark- 
ened not unto Moses for anguish of heart and 
cruel bondage, and yet that was the mightiest 
nation that ever stepped upon the platform of 
history. Therefore, though it could be shown 
that the negroes of America were incapable of 
stretching out their hand to receive this boon 
of liberty, yet will I maintain that would be 
no proof of their incapacity for mental eleva- 
tion and for rising into the highest positions 
among the greatest nations of the earth. 
Unquestionably the work in which America 
is now engaged is one of most momentous 
character. There can be no doubt that this 
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is a crisis in the history of the world, and that 
the consolidation of American power must tell 
with immense force upon the moral, social, 
and spiritual history of this earth. If, there- 
fore, we can in the least degree assist our 
American brethren in their work of peculiar 
difficulty, and I may say of peculiar glory, I 
am sure, as Christian men and women, we 
should rejoice to do so. I will only leave 
upon your minds to-night one important pre- 
cept which the apostle gives in connection 
with the sympathy which one Christian 
should feel towards another, when he says, 
** Remember them that are in bondage, as 
bound with them; and them which suffer ad- 
versity, as being yourselves also in the body.” 
And whilst you do this, remember that the 
American negro, lately a slave, and now, 
thank God, free, is indeed your own flesh and 
blood, and as capable of rising to a high posi- 
tion, social, political, and religious ; and you 
will be doing a blessed work in seeking to 
raise and elevate him. I am thankful to hear 
that the Scriptures of truth form the basis of 
the education given in these schools, which in 
some measure are supported by this society. 
I was anxious to ascertain that fact, for where 
the Word of God is taught I am sure the true 
liberty will follow. I cannot but feel that 
many of those who have died slaves were men 
like the Apostle Paul; th y have lifted 
shackled hands before their professedly free 





masters, and have said as he said, “‘I would 
to God that not only thou, but also all that 
hear me this day, were both almost and al- 
together such asI am, except these bonds.” 
I believe that many have gone to their 
heavenly liberty and their heavenly glory out 
of that deep dark system of bondage; and | 
look upon those who have done so as the pre- 
cursors and harbingers of what the negro race, 
under the blessing of God, may come to when 
they have that “liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free.” (Applause.) 


The Meeting concluded with the Doxology 
and Benediction. 


The CuHaiRMAN announced that the Rev. R. 
8. Ashton would be happy to receive any con- 
tributions on behalf of the society. A col- 
lection was made at the doors. 
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REV. W. Il. JONES. 

The Rev. W. H. Jones, of Chatham, Canada 
West, of the Coloured Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has presented his credentials to the 
Executive of the British and Foreign Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society. He is commended to this 
country by gentlemen well known to our Com- 
mittee, among whom it is sufficient to men- 
tion the names of Bishop Simpson and Bishop 
Janes. Mr. Jones’s papers have been care- 
fully examined and approved. He will con- 
duct his labours in this country in connexion 
with our Society, aiding in the formation of 
auxiliaries and the collection of funds. Mr. 
Jones is an able speaker and an exact business 
man. Born in Pennsylvania of free parents, 
he has never been a slave, and although quite 
black, shows what by culture and religion a 
negro may become. He is warmly commended 
to friends, and is ready to address meetings, 


lecture, or preach, on behalf of the Freed- 


Men’s Aid Society, wherever there may be an 
opening. His kind and unassuming manners 
have already won for him many friends. He 
may be addressed at the office of t Society, 


i02, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


It should be mentioned that Mr. Jones re- 


presents one hundred thousand ft black 
men—our countrymen by birth or adoption in 
Canada. The British and Foreign Freed- 
Men’s Aid So ety the « nly S ty in Eng- 
land that could entertain his case and render 


him assistance. 


THE SEA ISLANDS. 

These islands, in which the finest kinds of 
cotton is grown, and which through the ind 
fatigable exertions of Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, 
were the first spots of the Freed-man’s labour 
and triumph, have this year afforded an in- 
creased growth of cotton. At this one cannot 
but rejoice. The negro cultivators have suf- 
fered much in past seasons in various parts 
from what is termed the “army worm” and 
Mr. Philbrick and Mr. Atkinson of the Board 
of Trade in Boston have all along stated that 
we might expect a large increase of cotton 
from the Sea Islands, if the plant were not 
blighted and the negro were protected and 
left unmolested. Their predictions are now 
verified. 
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GOVERNMENT REPLY TO IPSWICH RE- 
SOLUTION. 

It will be remembered by our readers that 
at a meeting of the British and Foreign Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society, held at Ipswich, on April 
12th, last, the following resolution was passed : 
— That this meeting, having in view the 
interests of the coloured population of Jamaica, 
has considered the new constitution for the 
better government of that colony, as provided 
by Act of Parliament, and while giving a 
general concurrence to its main provisions, it 
desires to express a hope that the governor’s 
council may be composed, as far as possible, 
of those who are believed to be unprejudiced 
against the negroes, and that if necessary the 
members of the new executive government 
That 


a Copy of the foregoing resolution be presented 


may be sent direct from this country. 


to the Secretary of State for the colonies.” 
We have received the following reply from 


the Under Secretary for the Colonies. 


Downing Street, 
April 27th, 1866. 
Sir, 
I am directed by Mr. Secretary Cardwell 
to acknowledge the receipt of 
16th Instant, forwarding a Resolution adopted 
at a Public Meeting held at Ipswich on the 
12th Instant. 
I am, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
W. E. Forster. 
The Secretary of the Freed- 
Men’s Aid Society, 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


Written by Dr. Carruthers, to the Editor of 


the “ British Standard,” from Portland, Me., 
U.S., April 26th, 1866. 
The 


Alabama, and elsewhere, and, indeed, wher- 


industry of the blacks in Georgia, 
ever they are well treated and faithfully re- 
munerated for their labour, is rapidly breaking 
down the foolish prejudices of their quondam 
masters, and proving, to the great satisfaction 
of the latter, that their supposed loss of wealth 
is, in fact, their substantial gain. In a few 
more years the abettors of négro inferiority 
and servitude, if not absolutely extinct, will 
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be few and far between,—the fossilised relics 
of a race of petty tyrants who coined gold out 
of the bones and sinews of their fellow-men, 
and, like Jeshurun, waxed fat and kicked at 
every threatened invasion of their right to 
rule over their human chattels with a bar of 
iron. 


THANKS FOR BLANKETS SENT. 
American Missionary Association, 
61, John Street, 
New York, April 28th, 1866. 
Fred. Tomkins, Esq., 3, Tanfield Court, 
Inner Temple, London. 
Dear Sir, 
We some time ago received a note from 
Mr. Thos. Noble, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, giving 
notice of the shipment of 400 pairs of Rlue 
Blankets, to our order, and requested that 
when received it should be notified to you. 
They have this day arrived, and I acknowledge 
their receipt accordingly. You will be so good 
as to present our thanks in the name of our 
Association, and of the Freed-men, for this 
valuable present. 


VETO oO} 


sident’s veto of this bill is, by every rebel in 


tHE FREED-MEN’S BiLL.—The Pre- 


the South, and by the rebel papers, declared 
to be the greatest victory they have achieved 
The 


of this measure may have been intended as a 


since the first Bull Run! President’s veto 
rebuke to some extreme men of the North: 
and, as it contained some objectionable fea- 
tures, his veto may well have been honest and 
conscientious, and affording no grounds for a 
split between the President and Congress, but 
for some private facts which have come to my 
knowledge. I state them with perfect free- 
dom, and pledge myself for their correctness. 
The bill was taken to the President by Major- 
Generals Howard and Fisk, and read section 
by section before it was introduced into Con- 
gress. General Fisk objected to some of its 
but the President defended those 
very points. He afterwards got into a quarrel 
with Sumner and Stevens, extreme men of the 
North ; and he turned to affiliate with the ex- 
treme men ofthe South. He should have stated 
his objections then, and prevented this colli- 
sion between him and his friends. 


features, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


FOR THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN FREED-MEN’S AID SOCIETY, 





5 The following Form of a Bequest is respectfully offered to those friends who 
: may desire to promote the interests of this important Society :— 

) “1 give and bequeath unto the Treasurer or Treasurers, or the Finance Seere- 
tary, for the time be ing of the Society called or known by the name of the British 
& Foreign Freed-Men’s Aid Soc iety, the sum of to be applied 
‘ in accordance with the Rules of the said Institution. And I direct the said last- 
mentioned Legacy to be paid exclusively out of, and I hereby charge the same 


upon, such part of my personal Estate as may be legally applied in payment of 
charitable Legacies.” 

If a Testator wishes the Institution to receive the Legacy free from Duty, he 
will ple we to add :— 


‘«‘ And T direct the said last-mentioned Legacy to be paid free from Legacy 
Duty, which I direct to be paid out of the same fund.” 


N.B By a recent act, all Wills made subsequent to the Ist of January, 


1838, or any alteration thereafter made in a prior will, must be in writing, and 
signed at the foot or end by the Te stator, or by some person at his direction, 
and in his presence, in the presence of at least two persons, present at the same 
time, who must subscribe their names as witnesses in the presence of the Tes- 
tator, and of each other 

Gifts, by will, of land, tenements, or leaseholds, or of money charged on, or 
secured by mortgage of, or to be laid out * or to arise from the sale of such 
propé rty, are Volc, if designe | for charitable pu irposes - but money, stock, or 
other personal property, if not directed to be laid out in land, may be bequeathed 
to charitable objects 


Just Published, Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d., with Portrait. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN 


SELF POURTRAYED. 
BY JOHN MALCOL M LUDLOW. 


Published for the benefit of the British and a Ween Freed- 
Men's Aid Society. 


ALFRED WILLIAM BENNETT, 5, uienaidé Without 
HAMILTON, ADAMS & Co., 33, Paternoster Row, 
And to be had of any Booksellers. 


“SAPONINE, 
MANUFACTURED BY HARPER TWELVETRBES’, LIMITED 
BROMLEY-BY-BOW, LONDON, 8. 
S cheaper than SOAP for, Washing. No Powders, Soap, Soda. or any other article is re- 
quired. When the necessary quantity of ‘“SAPONINE” is added tothe wacer for giving 
i the required Washing strength, the proper quantity of Lather is also given—neither more 
nor less, Sold in Packets at 1d, 4d, and 1s, by Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists, 
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NEW YORK NATIONAL 


FREED- MEN'S RELIEF ASSOCIATION 


Orga Feb. 22nd, 1862, Incorporated March 23rd, 1865. 
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icesident:; FRANCIS GEORGE SHAW, Ese. 
Corresponding Secretary: Rev. WILLIAM G. HAWKINS 
Crensuter : JOSEPH B. COLLINS, Esq., 40, Wall Street, New York 
Bankers: Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & Co., 8, Bishupsgate Street Within, London, E.( 


Pepot for Clothing: Messrs. JOHNSON, JOHNSON, & Co., 17, Blomfield Street, London, B.( 


UR income last y: was $229,587. The past mont! 
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camps and stations am¢ { er S100, W 
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Notwithstanding th: 
centres of destitut 
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need but to 
quit k or too 
of the nati 
as well as the 
are assurances 
employed 
As it is impossible to call on eac 1 person 
friends in obtaining subscriy ind to send th 


;ULISHED RECOMMENDATIONS 


T assure you I am highly gratified with this address, 
am especially gratified wii! ir relerence to my past | 
peopl I can give you no better pledge of my interest A 
alfords Tender to your Association my assurance that] shall most che 
in my power to aid them t} cood work thev are 
Iam happy to give testimony to the character 
Freed-Men’s Relief Association of New York. I know all of its 
by re putation, and am acqd iainted with the ope ! t ms of the 
At this moment, when the sympathies of mankind are enlisted for the Freed-men, 
g 


Society furnishes a most convenient opportunity and agency. I am sure that any ans ¢ 


auy 


trusted to it will be empl ryved wisely and humanely. CHARLES SUMNER, Senat hui 


man of the Committe: . Fore gn Relations. 
By some its work may be thought the humblest of all; but I, believing that the poor are 
God’s especial care, venture to cal! rtnoblest of all.—Cuirr Justicrt CHass. 


* According to the Slave Census of 1860. 





